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PAUL MONKS 


- We were very sad to hear of the death 
of Paul Monks, a devoted Stranglers fan 
from Chatham, Kent, in a motorbike ac- 
cident on 19 July. His sister, Deborah, 
would like the band to know that ‘‘they 
have lost a very loyal and dedicated fan 
of them and their music.”’ 


In STRANGLED 10 we gave the name 
of the EMI Stranglers compilation 
album as ‘The Old Testament’, but it 
has since been re-named ‘The Collection’ 
and is to be released in September. The 
track listing is as follows: 

SIDE ONE 

Grip 

Peaches 

Hanging Around 

No More Heroes 

Duchess 

Walk On By 

Waltz in Black 

SIDE TWO 

Something Better Change 

Nice ‘n’ Sleazy 

Bear Cage 

Who Wants the World? 

Golden Brown 

Strange Little Girl 

La Folie 

The band are spending September in 
Belgium recording the first album with 
their new record company, CBS. The 
album will probably be released in 
January to be followed by some UK 
tour dates. In the meantime a new single 
may be released in November. 

The Stranglers will be making a 
recording at Southern TV Studios, 
Gillingham, Kent (near the railway 
station) at 7.45 pm on October 18th, 
doors open at 7.15 pm. Southern TV 
have agreed to let the 300 free tickets go 
to the first STRANGLED subscribers to 
apply. Send SAE, stating that you are a 
STRANGLED subscriber, to Miss M 
Ryan, TV South Ltd., Kent House, 
Maidstone, Kent. Subscribers will receive 
this issue of STRANGLED before 
anyone else to ensure that you have the 
first chance to obtain tickets. 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
STRANGLED 


Many thanks to everyone who sent us 
details of shops selling rock fanzines and 
T-shirts. Suzanne Prior now has her 
work cut out trying to contact all these 
shops who will, we hope, take 
STRANGLED. Many of you have been 
wondering what happened to Suzanne 
since she gave up the compilation of 








STRANGLED some issues ago. She has 
been beavering away in the background 
with boring but very useful jobs like this 
one for SIS. 

We said last time that national distribu- 
tion of STRANGLED was planned 
through all leading newsagents but that 
details had not been finalised. More than 
one distributor was very keen to distribute 
STRANGLED but withdrew after W.H. 
Smith refused to handle it because they 
did not think they could sell enough 
copies. Perhaps it will take a few more hit 
singles to make them change their minds. 
We shall see. 


NEW MERCHANDISE 

We have been let down by the manufac- 
turer we contracted to supply em- 
broidered bomber jackets and have plac- 
ed a new contract with a manufacturer 
whose quality meets the high standards 
we have set. The new deal is different in 
that we can supply only the five sizes 
shown on our current order form, but 
there is no surcharge to pay for the extra 
large size. Everyone who has paid the 
surcharge mentioned in the July order 
form will receive a refund. 

This month we offer Stephen Beau- 
mont’s front cover cartoon both as a 
T-shirt print and as a wall poster. A dif- 
ferent cartoon is available as a sweatshirt 
print. The list of sheet music has grown 
to include Strange Little Girl and we of- 
fer the new EMI Stranglers song book 
which contains the same tracks as those 
listed on this page for The Collection 
album. 

The EUROMAN and Meninblack 
posters have just sold out and we do not 
plan to re-print for the time being. 


< 


RAVEN MURAL 


Robin and Kevin of Hawick, Rox- 
burghshire, have sent us three colour 
photos of which one is reproduced here 
of an amazing painting they did on 
their attic wall, measuring approximately 
20 feet by 10. The work took them two 
months. 

Left: Robin Chapman. Right: Kevin 
Elliot. 
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*‘T am fascinated by cannibalism. One day I shall 


BA COUR 


(a coeur ouvert — sincerely, frankly) 











In STRANGLED 10 you may have read a small ad 
which started, ‘As-tu la folie?’ and gave details of a 
new French Stranglers magazine called ‘Black & White’ 
produced by S.F.S. (Stranglers France Service). ‘Black 
& White’ contains material from STRANGLED as well 
as original material. We are here returning the 
compliment by giving below a translation by Isabelle 
Ducreux and Naomi Clifton of an interview with JJ by 
Jean-Luc and Etienne of S.F.S. conducted earlier this 
year and which appeared in the first issue of ‘Black & 


White’. 


What does madness represent for 
you, and how do you justify the use 
of French to express.this idea? 
Madness is one of those things which 
puts us out of order. This distraction 
which makes us commit irrational, 
destructive and nihilistic acts. Irra- 
tional like so-called love which in all 
its forms is only a pretence. Madness 
is not an illness but rather an attack, a 
surprise attack like Pearl Harbour. It 
shocks, unconsciously. It is said to 
blind even the most sane. Only the 
French word could express all this. 
We did look for an English word but 
even ‘‘madness”’ isn’t the same as the 
word ‘“‘folie’’. Many people in 
England haven’t really understood. 
Does madness present a problem, or 
is it a symbol for the Stranglers? 
Nothing is a problem for the 
Stranglers. Madness is only a 
phenomenon which fascinates us. All 
around us people make mistakes, do 
stupid things that the automata we 
are supposed to be shouldn’t ever do. 
Things like pride, love or even war. 
The next war will be the greatest 
“*folie’’.* We give different names to 
all those pretences but they are the ex- 
pressions of madness. Apart from 
that, madness isn’t a symbol as such, 
like a raven or a rat. No, it’s a 
phenomenon we have studied and 
observed under the microscope. 
Moreover, isn’t it the dark side and 
the disturbing symptoms of madness 
which fascinate us, in the sense that it 
is a negative approach to life? Can we 
not consider it as an _ irrational 
destroyer of all our established 
values? 

Yes, that’s right. That’s exactly what 
I think. 


The text of the “‘La Folie’’ track is 
built around the story of this 
Japanese student who, a few months 
ago, ate his girl-friend. Was this anec- 
dote the starting point for 
Folie’’? 

No, that anecdote wasn’t the basic in- 


SeaE 


spiration for the track nor the album. 
We had already thought about con- 
ceiving an LP about love, but we 
found that this story portrayed exact- 
ly what we wanted to express. We 
already had the music for the track, 
we had the title and the concept for 
the album and the song, but we 
hadn’t decided on the words. I was in 
a studio, reading ‘‘The Times’’ and 
suddenly I exclaimed, ‘‘Unbelievable! 
Hugh, come and have a _ look. 
Perfect, isn’t it? This guy has done it 
for us!”’ 

Does this illustration mean that can- 
nibalism is an important concept as 
far as you’re concerned? 

I am fascinated by cannibalism and I 
am certain that one day I will practise 
it, maybe just once. The very fact of 
eating someone implies a lot of 


‘ elements that I would like to keep 


secret. This opinion is totally shared 
within the Stranglers. We have talked 
about it a great deal. To carry out the 
perfect crime, you must just have a 
motive, a reason, without revealing 
anything. 

Would the first part of the song, 
where he meets his girl-friend, be a 
symbol of his meeting with madness? 
No, no connection really. It’s just 
about sexual satisfaction, nothing to 
do with emotion. You meet a girl in 
the street, you try to pick her up, 5 
minutes later you’ve made up your 
mind, without any emotion. The next 
day, you tiptoe out, boots in hand, 
without even saying goodbye. No 
more, no less, without any shades of 
romance. Totally cold, as many peo- 
ple would wish it. A kind of therapy. 
That last track on the album seems to 
restore an atmosphere as indistinct, 
fluid and indefinable as the cover. 
Much as the construction of the lyrics 
and the words used, carried by the 
music, tend to reveal a universe un- 
consciously affected by madness. 
Such a precise reconstruction, that 
you cannot help but ask yourself 
whether you’ve had a direct or in- 


*This interview was conducted some months before the Argentine invasion of the Falklands. 


direct encounter with it? 

I believe everyone has had a close 
contact with madness, an encounter 
of the first kind, but one can, equally, 
taste the third kind. I believe many 
people have experienced this at one 
stage or another. I myself have ex- 
perienced it, about a year ago during 
the MIB period. Three of us, for that 
matter, have shared that kind of en- 
counter, during the last three years. 
Separately, but definitely linked to 
the Meninblack. 

Is that anatomical heart, depicted in- 
side the cover, the symbol of the link 
between love and madness, which is 
realized in the story of that Japanese 
man? 

Among other things, love is always 
associated with stupid symbolism 
such as cupids or that typical, perfect- 
ly shaped heart. It’s all part of the af- 
front to, and conspiracy against reali- 
ty. If everyone sees things as they are, 
it does not help the system. So people 
hide the truth behind mystical and 
romantic expressions, behind sym- 
bols which make no sense. We 
wanted to express just this, through 
the anatomical heart, which is a 
reflection of the truth: an incredibly 
well organised but extremely ugly 
pump, which has nothing to do with 
this deceptive mysticism. 

So love for you is hypocrisy? 

Yes, completely. A lie. The only 
possible love is the love of oneself. 
All other forms of so-called love are, 
in fact, the manifestations of that 
love of oneself. Maternal love, for in- 
stance. The mother who feeds, spoils 
and looks after her child does it 
because it pleases her and herself on- 
ly. There is proof that there are those 
who don’t fall into that pattern. 
Because it disturbs them. Then, in- 
stead, they go out on the pick-up and 
get stoned. Mother Theresa does love 
saving children but in fact you must 
realize that for her it’s a real inner en- 
joyment. Otherwise she would give it 
up. It’s like Jet, who one day met a 
guy who said he’d found happiness. 
Jet grabbed him. ‘‘Ah! Yeah! How? 
Tell me, tell me.’’ ‘‘By pleasing 
others.’? And Jet realized, after a 
while, that this bloke was pleasing 
himself at the same time as pleasing 
others. Love is totally, definitely 
selfish, but one dissimulates, one 
hides and distorts everything. 

The number ‘‘Golden Brown”? con- 
tains an atmosphere as outstanding as 
“La Folie’’. The predominance of the 
synth with its harpsichord effectst, 
linked to Hugh’s voice, with the 
flavour of old English ballads, allows 
a completely strange atmosphere to 
flow. Can you tell us what ‘‘Golden 


+A real harpsichord was used on the recording, though a synth is used in live performance. 





Brown”? is about? 

I can’t reveal anything on the subject, 
for the time being. We think it’s cer- 
tainly going to be a great success in 
England. Without doubt the 
Stranglers greatest hit to date. And if 
I had to reveal what ‘Golden 
Brown’”’ is about, I’d be taking a risk. 
(.... sly laughs, implying the most 
terrible things.) The four of us have 
decided not to reveal anything to 
anyone, otherwise... Ask me again 
at the end of January. 


Why write a song on the Mafia? 
Hugh wanted to identify himself 
ironically with a child of the Family, 
because the Mafia, same as the 
Stranglers, is an organisation based 
on itself. An organisation which takes 
on the rest of the world. All cliques 
interest us, fascinate us. Things like 
gangs, the Finchley Boys, The 
Templars, the Freemasons. The 
Stranglers are all of these. 

And what about the notion of outlan- 
dish violence inherent in the Family? 
Oh! You know — the end justifies the 
means. 

Do you believe in this Machiavellian 
saying? 

Oh yes, totally. Otherwise you go 
back to the Romanticism of the 19th 
Century. Everything becomes a sport. 


Even war. ‘‘Englishmen, shoot 
first.’’ ‘Yeah all right...’’ ‘“‘Bang!”’ 
(...laughs heartily). ‘‘And they 


won’’. (...huge laughs). Don’t tell 
me that we should preserve these no- 
tions of Chivalry. I don’t mind main- 
taining the notions which preserve 
and validify the nobility of man. But 
I’m not interested in lost causes. I 
can’t see the point. So the end often 
justifies the means, yes. If you want 
to reach the goal you have in mind, 
you have to pay as much attention to 
the way you attain it. 

Are the Stranglers, like the Vikings, 
immune to fear? 

Oh! No, you have to know what fear 
is about to know courage...No, 
we’ve read too much ‘‘Asterix’’. 
(...smiles). Anyway, the Vikings 
were always pissed. They weren’t ex- 
actly aware of what they were doing. 
No, to have courage is to 
acknowledge fear and to fight it. 
Without fear one has no courage. 


On this album, your sound seems 
more polished. These 11 tracks lead 
one to think that after 3 self- 
produced albums, you’ve gained 
great experience in the studio. Do you 
think you have now mastered the 
studio, giving the Stranglers an even 
greater strength? 

I don’t believe that anyone can 


master anything. No, but I believe 
that doing our own production has 
helped us, in some ways. More and 
more people recognize now that you 
can obtain a specific sound from a 
studio, and that you can use it and ex- 
ploit it. Anyway, it’s at the produc- 
tion stage that you find the sound and 
not at the mixing stage or any of the 
others. Often we find in the studio 
sounds which we like, and most of 
the time technicians tell us that it’s 
impossible to reproduce. Even so, we 
always try! 

Your stage interpretations are always 
very close to the originals. 

It’s never exactly the same. It’s loyal 
to the feeling if it’s not to the sound. 
But nothing we create in the studio is 
impossible to reproduce. We never 
use tapes as most of our contem- 
poraries do. We just have a genius 
who does everything — D. Green- 
field. 

Why call on such a famous producer 
as Tony Visconti for the mixing? 
Even if we do our own production, 
it’s always worth having an outside 
opinion. He had no part in the pro- 
duction and hadn’t gone through 
those three weeks of recording at the 
Manor. That way, he had a totally 
objective approach, outside the 
politics of the group. He brought a 
fresh ear, separate from our universe. 
And what’s more we knew what he 
was capable of. Everything went well, 
he did nothing dramatic, It’s rare that 
a guy as famous as him accepts to do 
that kind of work. It’s new in the 
business to have a famous producer 
to do the mixing. It’s never been done 
before. Not a bad system. 


Compared with the MIB, the sound 
of your guitar on this LP seems to go 
back to a more traditional basis. It 
also sounds less predominant and 
disassociated, giving more integrity 
and force to your music. Do you 
share this opinion? 

Yes, absolutely. Well said. Nothing 
to add. 

It it a group policy? 

Yes, everyone is there for the mixing. 
Sometimes they want no bass what- 
soever or it’s me who wants just a lit- 
tle. It essentially depends on the song 
itself, sometimes even on moods. If, 
for instance, I have an argument with 
Hugh, I want a lot of bass guitar and 
right in front. 

Do you often have arguments? 

Very rarely, but it happens, especially 
on tour, I’ve sometimes even had a 
few punches at Hugh. He sulks for a 
few days... I give him a few presents 
like sending boxes of chocolates 
through the hotel management. (... 





giggles). With a little love letter: 66 . 

“Forgive me, forgive me!’’ The only possible love 
Jet‘s work on this album is totally 

original and subtle. Don’t you think is the love of oneself?’ 9 
that on ‘‘La Folie’? he has made a 
step forward and given a new per- 
sonal dimension to his instrument? 
Oh yeah! In any case he’s always kept 
a low profile. There are drummers 
who try hard to beat as many skins as 
possible in the least possible time. 
That’s not really his way of seeing 
things or of playing. On a track such 
as ‘‘La Folie’’, for example, there’s 
hardly any drum but that’s exactly 
what was needed! He is efficient and 
together. It’s rare in a drummer. It’s 
a wisdom of playing which is uncom- 
mon nowadays. People now want to 
put everything they’ve got into their 
drums without any interpretation. 
It’s a mistake. 

Is his interpretation totally personal 
or do you all take part? 

On certain tracks, like ‘‘How to 
Find”’ we tell him we would like that 
kind of style but normally, he inter- 
prets things himself on his own. Like 
on the track ‘‘La Folie’’. We waited 
for the drums but nothing came. We 
were beginning to worry and then, all 
of a sudden: tap... tap... After- 
wards he told us, ‘‘No, I really can’t 
do anything more on that one.’’ He 
really interprets the song as he hears 
it. 

Because of its wealth of sounds and 
combinations, don’t you think that 
the Oberheim is the instrumental ele- 
ment which will most shape your 
sound and your evolution? 

I think the Oberheim has seen its last 
days with us. We made 3 albums with 
it and I believe it’s time to change. 
We are looking at several but for the 
moment only one seems especially in- 
teresting — the A.R.P. with which 
you can draw your sound curve 
yourself, modifying at will with a 
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computer with the other. When you 
see that, you know it’s time to 
change. Fortunately technology is 
always one step ahead of Dave but 
not much. One of these days he’s go- 
ing to get fed up waiting for a new 
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your instruments and to their associa- 
tions? 

Yes, absolutely. In any case, I believe 
that evolution is stimulated by lots of 
elements — technology, fist fights, 
attitudes, psychology, rhythms. 
Maybe on the next album there won’t 
be any rhythm element at all. Drums 
not being considered a rhythm instru- 
ment. 


Do you think there are any interesting 
groups on the English scene at the 
moment? 

Orchestral Manoeuvres are quite in- 
teresting... for supermarkets. Blood 
Donor are incredible, a_ totally 
unknown band. They’ve brought out 
2 singles, plus an album which Arista 
actually refused 2 years ago. They 
consisted of 2 keyboards plus 2 drum- 
mers, an electronic drum kit and a 
normal one. One of the 2 drummers 
sang and had a moustache cut in half. 
They were totally ahead of their time. 
Unbelievable. Skids I also liked at the 
beginning; Steel Pulse I still like. 
Otherwise there are hardly any of our 
contemporaries that I respect. The 
Clash, up to a point. Especially Joe 
Strummer, I like him a lot, he’s a 
good guy. I don’t like all their lyrics, 
but him I instinctively like. The 
others not really. 

Do you think that Taxi Girl sym- 
bolises that sparkle that we’ve waited 
so long for in France? 

Yes, they are. Definitely better than 
the others. That’s not calculated, it’s 
something that I feel quite instinctive- 
ly, quite deeply. 

In your opinion do Daniel, Mirwaiss 
and Laurent owe any of their heritage 
to the Stranglers? And how do the 
other Stranglers react to their music? 
I believe we have a lot in common. 
We’ve got more or less the same ar- 
tistic intentions. As for the others, 
they haven’t been indifferent. Yes, 
they liked it. 

Has karate brought you as much 
psychologically as physically? 

Much more psychologically. Before I 
started Karate, when I was about 19, 
I couldn’t stop hitting people. I’ve 
catmed down a lot since. Unfor- 
tunately I don’t practise regularly 
now, but on a certain level you feel 
the need inside to practise. Even 
against your will. 

Don’t you think that the fact of being 
sure of one’s body, of its reactions 
can generate a vanity, even a 
superiority complex? 

No. The more you learn the more you 
realize that you know nothing. When 
you get to a certain level of 
knowledge of your body, you know 
you shouldn’t abuse it too much. 
Anyway, to get to that level, you have 


to go beyond that phase, that com- 
plex. And the time it takes to get there 
allows you to form a complete circle 
around yourself and in fact find 
yourself again. 

Why did you choose the name 
“‘Stranglers’’? 

Because it’s one of those names which 
stick in your throat, just like a 
chicken bone. 

What was the principal motive in for- 
ming the group? Was it more for a 
musical reason than the wish to form 
your own system or even anti-system? 
No, the group’s formation was purely 
accidental. Not really the desire, at 
the start, to create a system. But 
through our survival a new system 
was formed, which naturally became 
and anti-system. 

Did the birth of the Stranglers coin- 
cide with Dave’s arrival? 

Yes, really. We were already called 
the Stranglers, but it wasn’t quite us 
yet. 

Any musical creations before Dave’s 
arrival? 

Oh yes! ‘‘Princess of the Streets’’, 
““Go Buddy Go’’, ‘‘Goodbye 
Toulouse’’. That’s about all, 3 or 4 
tracks. Otherwise, we were playing 
very fast, short numbers. In ’74 we 
couldn’t play all that well. So One... 
Two... Three. ..(..2 Jejpertonrms 
here a series of harmonies, unfor- 
tunately far too fast to reproduce. So 
would you excuse this temporary in- 
terruption etc.) Numbers like ‘‘Shut 
up’’ or ‘‘Mean to me’’. The greatest 
possible amount of music in the least 
possible time. 

To what extent do you feel you have 
been a part of the Punk movement? 
I’ve always felt a part of it to a certain 
extent. I was the only one of the 
Stranglers to think that way though. 
No, in fact it was a kind of mutual 
benefit society. We eased the position 
in England, as we already had our 
own following. But at the same time, 
it meant that people were ready to 
welcome us. A favourable time for 
the Stranglers. There were also lots of 
points in common. We’ve always had 
violence, extremism, tight trousers, 
short hair. Even ideologically, on a 
controversial level, but not musically. 
Everyone used to say, ‘‘There’s no 
need for keyboards or synths.’”’ In 
short, we were the first to use a synth 
and did so even on the first album. 
Purists were shocked. We didn’t give 
a damn! 

Your attitides, lyrics, ideas and opi- 
nions have been, and are, often 
reduced to anarchism. . Shouldn’t we 
rather speak of the Stranglers’ own 
ideology, ‘‘Stranglerism’’! Common 
to the four of you and as strong and 
personal as your music? 


We are not anarchists! Not in the way 
Bakunin, theorist on anarchy, means 
it. On the other hand, from the time 
of ‘‘The Raven’’ one can start speak- 
ing of ‘‘Stranglerism’’. From then, 
that way of thinking really became 
concrete. More and more people seem 
to realize this, in England, and see the 
world in a certain colour... BLACK! 
They reason and evaluate in a certain 
way. Seriously but not pretentiously. 
You’ve often been accused of lacking 
a sense of humour! 

That’s ridiculous. I believe, in fact, 
that on the contrary we have a lot 
more humour than most. I don’t see 
anything depressing in the subjects we 
approach whether it be the colour 
black, or death. No, it must be that 
our humour is too subtle or clever for 
them! 


Can you, would you, give us a sketch 
of the other three Stranglers, who are 
less well-known in France? 

Jet Black is the integral force of the 
Stranglers. The stability, the anchor. 
But he is also the sleeping lion, the 
sleeping dragon. Once he’s angry, he 
carries the whole world away with 
him. I’ve seen him angry a few times. 
He breaks everything and nothing can 
stop him. I wouldn’t even try myself. | 
There are things going on in his mind 
which are bit... He is a member of a 
British cult, Exegesis, which means 
“knowing everything’. They destroy 
the personality in order to rebuild it. 
A sort of Scientology. There are 
things in him I respect completely. 
Dave is very strange. All the 
Stranglers are strange (apart from 
me). (...smiles). He’s a machine, a 
computer just like Spock in ‘‘Star 
Trek’’, completely logical. If you ask 
him the time, he will tell you to the se- 
cond. In fact no-one knows him too 
well, not even his wife! Hugh is the 
debonair, wicked intellectual one. He 
is very cynical and has a very acerbic 
sense of humour. A humour which is 
more than black. He never spares 
anyone and always wants to have the 
best of everything, the best food, best 
clothes, best tastes ... more than a 
perfectionist. 

What does the group represent, to- 
day, for Jean-Jacques Burnel? 

I believe we are the only group in the 
world who are straight. The only ones 
remaining honest to overselves, ar- 
tistically speaking and in other ways. 
We don’t lower our sights, we keep 
the same perspective we had at the 
beginning. Of course, the way you see 
things sometimes changes and par- 
ticularly the way you interpret what 
you see. But your spiritual purity, 
that doesn’t need to change. Even as 
you get older. 
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CRAFT WORK: 
The Instrument Maker's Art 


Following the use of a harpsichord on 
*‘Golden Brown’’, Jet Black, Dave Green- 
field and Paul Roderick recently visited a 
present-day harpsichord maker. Clive 
Dunkley is a part of the community of the 
Yehudi Menuhin School at Stoke D’ Aber- 
non in Surrey, a school founded in 1963 
by Yehudi Menuhin to provide the condi- 
tions where musically talented children 
might realise their potential to the full. 
The school comprises 42 boys and girls ag- 
ed eight to eighteen and is residential, 
cosmopolitan, inter-racial and_ inter- 
religious. The instruments taught at the 
school are violin, viola, cello and piano, 
and the children receive intensive weekly 
tuition from their regular teacher. Yehudi 
Menuhin comes to the school as often as 
possible, there is monthly instruction for 
the cellists and pianists from William 
Pleeth and Louis Kentner, and the 
children have the opportunity of working 
with celebrated artists from different 
countries. 

Although about half of each day is 
devoted to music, the primary goal is the 
‘‘all-round artist rather than the narrow 
technician’’. Concerts are given by pupils 
at music societies, festivals, schools, col- 
leges, and universities throughout the 
country and abroad, and several major in- 
ternational competitions have been won 
by students whilst still at the school. In 
1973 the school was accorded special 
status as a centre of education for the per- 
forming arts, with a grant made direct 
from the Department of Education and 
Science. 


Clive Dunkley talks about his craft, and 
the part he plays in the school: 
You have to tune harpsichords every few 
days, especially if the weather changes, 
because they go out of tune easily, but 
clavichords are less critical with tuning 
because it is a quieter sound altogether; 
they just stay in tune for months at a time. 
The only thing you have to alter is the few 
bass notes, and just touch up one or two 
things now and again, but it’s quite stable; 
better than the harpsichord anyway. 
DAVE: I have never tuned a harpsichord, 
but I was trained to tune the piano by a 
guy in Brighton. He’s dead now; Stott I 
think his name was. 
CLIVE: I was taught tuning by a blind 
tuner who is very good. I don’t think I 
could have stuck it for long actually. We 
had to learn in these little booths, you 





know. It really drove me bonkers. We did 
a short course, so I don’t profess to know 
how to tune pianos but it was very helpful 
for harpsichords. 

DAVE: If you’ve got the basics of the 
ideas then you can always do it; it just 
takes longer. I mean, it would take me 
twice as long as normal now. 

CLIVE: Yes, pianos are much more dif- 
ficult, because you’ve got more strings 
and greater tension.’ 

DAVE: Yes, and knowing how far over to 
take the string before you release it. 
CLIVE: It’s similar with harpsichords — 
you have to set the pins a bit. Anyway the 
instruments I’m interested in making are 
based on old instruments, mainly because 
the people who buy the things I make are 
interested in old music. This (See pic 2) is 
based on the 18th century clavichord, a 
German type of instrument. 


JET: Can I ask you a question? With the 
instruments you make is the timber always 
a traditional timber for the instrument, or 
what is it? : 
CLIVE: Well usually yes, because it’s bas- 
ed on an original instrument. I might use a 
drawing I made myself from an old instru- 
ment, or one bought from a museum. 
Then I use what I can in the way of 
original materials. I’ve designed one 
myself where I’ve used sycamore. It’s not 
based on any particular instrument, but 
it’s in a particular style, and I think the 
old makers used sycamore sometimes, but 
it’s just what I thought would be the most 
suitable. On that one I’ve used lime wood 
for the keyboard, and you have to use that 
because it’s carved, and it would be much 
more difficult with another wood. The 
lime is easier than other woods to carve. 
PAUL: Surely museum drawings are not 
your only reference for this? 

CLIVE: As I say, the one I designed 
myself is not a good example. I did a lot of 
work first, looking at old clavichords and 
finding that there wasn’t one which was 
just right, no one particular instrument, 
so I looked at several and just started on a 
sheet of paper and drew this out. It gets 
very complicated juggling the geometry of 
the string lengths and the way everything 
curves, but you start in the middle and 
work outwards! So I didn’t have very 
much to go in with that one. But usually, 
as with the one I am building now, it is 
much closer to an existing instrument, a 
virginal outside (see picl ). You’ll pro- 








bably be surprised that quite a lot of peo- 
ple do have clavichords, but you don’t 
tend to hear about them because it’s a 
very gentle sound. It’s a very private in- 
strument. They used to use them for prac- 
tising and they would sometimes have a 
special small room where you got better 
acoustics, and they played for themselves 
rather than for other people. But in the 
18th century they wanted to start to play 
to people at concerts, then the piano 
gradually took over from the harpsichord 
and the clavichord. The harpsichord is 
louder but the clavichord is a bit more like 
a piano, because it is more expressive. 
With the harpsichord, no matter how you 
play the note, it sounds the same so com- 
posers who wrote for harpsichords got 
their effects by adding more notes if they 
wanted more sound. Yes, you’ve got stops 
as well so you can bring in more strings. 
But it’s what they call terrace dynamics — 
you can just switch from one level to 
another. 

DAVE: It’s the same basic idea as the 
piano. 

CLIVE: Yes, except that it’s very simple 
really compared with the piano. 

DAVE: Are there felts or anything on the 
keys? 

CLIVE: Not many, and instead of having 
a pin at the front of the key, the early idea 
was to have a slot at the back and wooden 
slips. So it works because there’s so little 
pressure needed. You don’t bash away on 
harpsichords; the action is very light. This 
Italian model (see pic 3) is quite compli- 
cated; the strings are not parallel to the 
spine — they are diagonal. The whole 
thing is running at an angle. It’s made out 
of Italian cypress, a soft wood, but it’s got 
a very special sort of sound so it’s worth 
trying to use it. It’s not as loud as, say, 
spruce would be for the soundboard, but 
it’s got a different vowel sound. That’s 
the important thing, the vowel sound of 
the instrument, and that’s why it’s a good 
idea to keep to the original wood. 

JET: Could you ever stoop as low as 
plywood? 

CLIVE: Well I have made an instrument 
with a plywood base, but I think even the 
base has some effect on sound. When you 
are making an instrument, and I think this 
one is going to be about £2500 by the time 
I have finished on it, what’s the point in 
saving a bit of money for the base? 

JET: Do you draw up a detailed plan? 
CLIVE: Yes. I have one based on an in- 


1. Incomplete virginal in Clive’s workshop. Dave and Clive in Clive’s workshop. 
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strument that a friend is restoring, which 
is 400 years old. You see, you can’t just 
measure it as it is; everything is warped 
and running at funny angles, so you have 
to measure it, then square it up. So there’s 
no point in copying the ravages of time. 
You have to do a sort of rationalised ver- 
sion. 

JET: What degree of accuracy do you 
think you work to? 

CLIVE: Not terribly accurately. 
Everything comes from everything else. 
I’ve just got a couple of machines which 
enable me to get wood from planks to 
reasonable sized pieces of wood, and then 
it’s all using hand tools. So if something’s 
a little out from the thing that fits into it, I 
just make it out as well. You just slowly 
run through the whole thing, the process 
of correction and adjustment, so every- 
thing will fit, but it probably won’t be ex- 
actly like the drawing by the time I’ve 
finished. But that’s all right, I don’t think 
one wants to be too rigid about it. 
DAVE: Paul was saying that it takes 
about a year and a half for an article to be 
made. 

CLIVE: The last one I made was probably 
about a year and a half, but I don’t always 
work on things continuously. Sometimes I 
stop making for a couple of months. 
DAVE: So how much would a dual 
manual instrument cost? 

CLIVE: Well, I’m not so interested in 
those, really. It’s difficult for me to give a 
price off the top of my head. But I think 
they are fetching an enormous amount of 
money. If I were to make one I think it 
would cost about £5000. 

DAVE: I think the one I used for the 
video was worth about £7000. It was a 
dual manual. 

CLIVE: There are a lot of other makers 
making double manual instruments, but I 
am more interested in the simpler earlier 
ones. 


JET: Do you veneer some of the wood? 
CLIVE: I’ve never needed to veneer 
because of the type of instruments I am 
making. Some of the later ones were very 
beautifully veneered. It would be very dif- 
ficult to find good enough veneer to do 
something in the style of the late English 
harpsichords. 

JET: Do you have any problems getting 
the quality of timber you need? 

CLIVE: Yes, always. I had a piece of 
cypress which I thought would be a good 
piece to use, and had to pick out all the 
knotty streaks down the middle of the 
planks, leaving the plain bits. I use a 
cabinet scraper a lot with that. I think you 
would have to make a special plane with a 
higher plane blade angle, if you wanted to 
plane it without tearing the grain. 
PAUL: What about tools, do you make 
some of your own tools? 

CLIVE: Sometimes, but most of the basic 


- tools are bought ones, and I also like old 


tools. The old ones work differently to the 
new ones and they are worth trying to get 
hold of. 

JET: Have you got a norris? 

CLIVE: No. No, I’ve got friends who are 
very keen on those, you know, they spend 


hundreds on them. They are lovely things, 
but I honestly find the planes I use do just 
as well. 

DAVE: A friend of mine had some rang- 
ing from the size you have to really 
massive things. 

CLIVE: I’d like to find some, to come 
across a collection of them. 

JET: You know what’s happening now — 
it’s absolute sacrilege. A lot of people in 
the antique business are buying up all of 
these beautiful old tools, polishing them 
up and buffing them up on a machine so 
they are unusable. They look nice on a 
shelf, but they are sold as ornaments. 
CLIVE: Yes, I have a nice old toothing 
plane. When the blade’s this way up it 
prepares for veneering, but I sharpen the 
other end to use as a scraper for bone. The 
last harpsichord I made had a bone key- 
board; it’s terribly difficult — you can’t 
plane it or sand it. And now I have a 
treadle lathe — that was the last machine I 
was waiting for. 

JET: I would have liked to have had that 
last week. I’ve got this rocking chair 
which was an eyesore and I decided to 
dismantle it and polish it. Of course I’ve 
got these great big long round things that 
are all moulded so you can’t sand them 
flat, you’ve got to sand them round, and I 
actually did it by hand. It took me hours 
and hours. 

CLIVE: I prefer the one I’ve got to an 
electric one. 

JET: Do you use Scotch glue? 

CLIVE: Yes, but I’ve been using this 
American stuff lately. It’s the same idea, 
it’s liquid and you don’t have to heat it. If 
you need to get anything apart, or re-glue 
anything that comes off, you can do it 
with Scotch glue, whereas if you use some 
modern glues you can’t ever re-glue 
joints. 

JET: It’s quite probable that you made 
the instrument we used, isn’t it? 

CLIVE: Most unlikely. 

DAVE: The one we used for recording 
was very basic, no legs. It was on a sort of 
trestle thing, very plain, nothing else to it. 


PAUL: Did this start as a hobby or as a 
trade? 

CLIVE: Actually, I was making jewellery 
when I started doing this. It was at the col- 
lege I was at, they had the workshops 
open all summer. I was very interested in 
the music and I wanted an instrument, so 
I did it, and because it came out so well 
and because I found I could do it I 
gradually went over to that more than the 
metal work. 

PAUL: Did you have no formal training 
then? 

CLIVE: Well, I did, because I had the 
help of the technicians at the college. 
PAUL: But did you have a strong feeling 
for early music? 

CLIVE: Yes, and that was the basis of it. I 
think that if I hadn’t been interested in 
early music I wouldn’t have bothered to 
make instruments. You see, I was interes- 
ted in furniture making as well, but the 
difference with an instrument is that you 
have actually got sound at the end of it in- 
stead of just being able to sit on it. 





(great guffaws of laughter ...) 
JET: Nice quote that one. 


PAUL: How well do you think your craft 
is known and how many people are ac- 
tually doing it? 

CLIVE: Well, I’m not sure. I’d say about 
50 in England, but they are all over the 
place. There are makers in New Zealand, 
Australia and India, it’s quite surprising. 
But I’m not sure of the exact count. It’s 
grown as the demand from musicians who 
are interested in early music has grown. If 
there was more new music composed for 
the harpsichord, we would probably make 
instruments of contemporary design, not 
just like modern factory harpsichords, 
which are rather boring. I’d like to do 
something experimental like that, but I 
wouldn’t do it on spec because there 
wouldn’t be much chance of selling an in- 
strument like that. 

DAVE: But for using one on the road, as 
you were saying, it’s so difficult to keep it 
tuned, probably twice a day. So if it was 
there at the sound check, it might not be 
later. You’d need to stabilise it. 

CLIVE: No, they’re not practical in- 
struments. But they are quick to tune. 
DAVE: Live, I have to use the synthesiser. 
CLIVE: Yes, it’s much more stable really. 
DAVE: I was doing it on the piano, but 
it’s easier to get a harpsichord sound on 
the synthesiser. 

CLIVE: Yes, it’s clever how you get the 
decay. The note does actually fade away. 
DAVE: The decay on the setting on the 
new one I was trying wasn’t quite exact so 
I figured out a way to get it. 

PAUL: Do you have much contact with 
the Early Music Centre in London, and do 
you think they have done much to develop 
interest in these instruments? 

CLIVE: They’ve helped a lot, yes. There 
are one or two centres which have started 
up over the last few years because of the 
strong demand for instruments or music. 
Music sometimes needs to be imported 
from abroad, from foreign publishers, so 
I think these places do a lot of good. 
PAUL: To what extent are you involved 
with the children at the school? 

CLIVE: Well, I am a teacher. I teach 
them woodwork, but they also come to try 
the instruments when they are finished. 
JET: Is really contemporary music frown- 
ed upon in this school? 

CLIVE: No. They play more way out 
music than I can follow sometimes. 
JET: Really? 

CLIVE: Yes, but it’s not a particular in- 
terest of mine. Some of them also like 
popular music, they are just like other 
kids and listen to it in their lunchtime. 
They follow it and watch ‘‘Top of the 
Pops’’. I watch it with them sometimes. 
Not fervently, but they are just aware of 
what’s going on. 

DAVE: Good. 

CLIVE: So they can just switch wave 
lengths. But of course to get the sort of 
level they want to get to, to excel, they 
have to spend a lot of time with their in- 
struments, practising seriously, to such a 
great extent that they do not have time for 
too many different interests. 


2. Clavichord made by Clive Dunkley 3. Italian harpsichord made by Clive Dunkley 
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Photo: Clive Dunkley 
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HELLO! 

I’m an amazing reader of 
STRANGLED. It’s great that 
STRANGLED isn’t only about The 
Stranglers, but also about many other 
things. It tries to be in touch with the 
fans, that’s very important for a group. 
It’s even interested in art. So I’m 
sending you some pictures that I did 
about one year ago. Maybe you’ll be 
interested in them. It would be great if 
you liked them. The copies aren’t the 
best ones, but I think good enough. 

I try to give messages, feelings with 
the pictures. Try to express problems, 
visions, even to communicate through 
them, to wake up and move people into 
creation. I don’t like to create things 
which are pointless, which have no 
statement and I love to draw sad and 
awful things. Every one has a message to 
me. Many pictures in one. 

I’d like to write something about 
them, to explain what I feel when I look 
at them: 

“‘Decay’’ is dedicated to the fall of the 
Hitler regime and to the Jews, who were 


Opposite page: ‘‘Decay’’ 
This page: “‘Inside Me, Where Is It?’’ 
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condemned to die. The Jew: he had no 
worth in Hitler’s eyes. Nothing good 
came out of him, just rats and snakes. 
It’s for the 34 concentration camps and to 
the hell of Auschwitz. I could do about a 
hundred pictures about that. 

“Into the Underground’’ is for people 
who don’t understand the coming 
reality; there will be only stones and a 
thousand houses, the air won’t be fit to 
breathe. For people who wanted to be 
someone and had no chance to put their 
energy anywhere, so they broke down, 
escaped to the underground and lived 
there in a new world. Every path is 
going away from the city. 

“Inside Me’’ is especially for me. I 
used to have such sweet dreams as every 
one does. 

I just tried to put it down on paper. I 
never plan my pictures. I just sit there 
and draw what I like, without any aim. 
It’s very hard for me to give them a 
name. I’ve never been to an art college. 


Monika Kurschatke, Kramersfeld, 
Bamberg, West Germany. 


Back cover: “Into The Underground’”’ 
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‘Fly straight with perfection ... 

‘My friend you’re black and when 
you fly you’re wild ... ’ 

‘When I was a Viking my friend he 
was the Raven.’ 

The image of the raven has been 
around for centuries in poetry, songs, 
and tales of all kinds all over the 
world — in works as early as the Bible 
and as recent as the ‘Stranglers’ song. 
Although he crops up in cultures as 
diverse as those of Russia, Arabia, 
Greece, and Tibet, as well as our own 
and of course that of the Vikings, the 
raven is almost universally regarded 
as a symbol of great power and 
strength, perhaps because he flies 
straight and displays great courage; 
but coupled with the idea of power 
there are strong associations with 
death which have given rise to a great 
deal of fear and superstition. The 
raven is widely believed to have 
supernatural powers, and a legend 
persists that the ravens at the Tower 
of London guarantee the safety of the 
kingdom; the Welsh hero Owain 
Glendower is said to have kept a pet 
raven who gave him the power to 
make himself invisible; and in Scan- 
dinavian mythology Huginn and 
Muninn (perhaps the most famous 





ravens of all) flew all over the world 
every day (no mean feat) to bring 
back news to the god Odinn. The 
various names given to ravens in the 
Scandinavian ‘Edda’ give an indica- 
tion of the ideas associated with 
them: firstly Huginn and Muninn 
mean (loosely translated) ‘thought’ 
and ‘memory’, and elsewhere they are 
called ‘Bold of Mood’, ‘Yearly Flier’, 
‘Year-Teller’ and ‘Flesh-Boder’. 
Having said that these characteristics 
of the raven are universal, it must be 
added that there is one important 
distinction to be made; the raven 
could be regarded as good or evil, 
depending whether he chose to use his 
strength and wisdom for you or 
against you. On balance, although 
the Vikings might call the raven their 


friend, most people seem to view him 
as a fearful, evil creature. 


Why the raven, rather than any other 
bird or animal, should be singled out 
for special attention, is obscure. Cer- 
tainly his black feathers suggest 
something sinister, as black has 
always done. ‘As black as a raven’ is 
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a phrase which often occurs — in the 
Song of Solomon it turns up in the 
1T aL eine we Bisms CoYe) ccmreb oad o) UES ohvar-U aXe Wl o) Vel arels 
a raven’, and the German ‘Fastnacht- 
spiele’ of Hans Sachs contain the ad- 
vice ‘Cover yourself in soot until you 
are pitch-black like the raven’. In 
complement, a ‘white raven’ indicates 
something rare or even non-existent, 
and there is a charming little proverb 
which says that a whore asking for 
absolution is like a raven trying to 
wash itself white. In fact, it is com- 
ro aXoye bial eX) (Glo aretimu oXom who) ou o) FVel axero) 
our is a punishment for his sins. A 
Tyrolean story relates how the child 
Jesus asked some white ravens 
bathing in a stream to let him drink, 












and when they refused, he turned 
them black; in Greek mythology, a 
white raven told the God Apollo that 
IGUESIum Co) '(<) emmmen @X0) 0) 0 [umm oF=(¢ WN of ccs o MUD OE 
faithful, and according to Ovid 
PN oX0) UCONN) (evan @x) KO) OSCE BOTCON O DTD 

the blacked the raven o’er 

and bid him prate in his white 
plumes no more.’ 

15 bio o) FeVo) enero) (olUb muvee Kumciul oktere nun Te by 
considered to be so fundamental to 
him: that the ancient Greeks took to 
eating ravens’ eggs as a means of 
restoring blackness to grey hair! 


A more likely explanation of the 
raven’s sinister reputation, however, 
is that he is a bird of prey feeding on 
carrion. In mediaeval Russian epics 








and in Old Norse and Old English 
poetry, ravens feed on the corpses of 
those slain in battle, and the Bible 
also draws attention to the raven’s 
unpleasant feeding habits: 

‘The eye that mocketh at his father, 
and despiseth to obey his mother, the 


ravens of the valley shall pick it out, 
and the young eagles shall eat it.’ 
Proverbs 30:17 
An early British physician explain- 
ed the uncanny ability of ravens to 
seek out carrion by their strong sense 
of smell, which was so sensitive that it 
enabled them to detect even impen- 
ding death. The raven is therefore 
associated with the gallows, where he 
could expect a good feed: 
‘That which is intended as the raven’s 
share 
. will be hoisted high above the 
gallows.’ 
(Hans Sachs, ‘Fastnachtspiele’) 


and he is sometimes actually called 
the ‘gallows bird’. Much folklore 
associates the raven with death more 
specifically; he is supposed to have 
taught man the custom of burial 
(although this would seem to go 
against the raven’s own interests), or 
to carry off the souls of the damned, 
or represent the devil on earth. Most 


BY SUE DAVIES 





frequently, the raven will appear at 
the scene of a battle in expectation of 
mass slaughter. In ‘Beowulf’ the 
raven greets the day of battle joyously 
(and not without good reason); in Old 
Irish mythology the battle goddesses 
Badb, Morrigan and Macha appear 
on the battlefield in the form of 
ravens; and the raven is regarded as 
the bird of battle in such obscure 
branches of world folklore as Lithua- 
nian and Ukrainian. The Scandina- 
vians in particular believed that the 
raven had some power over the out- 
come of battle — the Danes are said 
to have carried a plain white banner 
on which a raven would miraculously 
appear in times of war, and other 
peoples later adopted this emblem, 
including William the Conqueror 
who is depicted in the Bayeux 
tapestry as carrying a raven banner at 
the Battle of Hastings. In these cases 
the raven was obviously carried as a 
mascot. Other peoples, however, who 
regarded the raven as less benevolent, 
tended to indentify him with the 
enemy — particularly the Russians, in 
whose epic poetry the Russian princes 
are portrayed as hawks and the pagan 
enemy as ravens. 


THE RAVEN . 





















This juxtaposition of hawks and 
ravens is only one of a great many 
symbolic animal comparisons featur- 


. grouped together with other pre- 
*~.. datory animals such as the eagle and 
the wolf (for example in ‘Beowulf’ 
and in Russian epic), especially in 
association with the theme of victory 
on the battlefield; but he also has a 
specifically defined place in the bird 
kingdom. Birds often play the role of 
messenger in mythology; the eagle as 
the head of the wild birds was the 
messenger of the most powerful god 
Zeus; the raven was the messenger of 
Odinn, the god of war, while the 
starling was the messenger of a mere 
mortal, a Norse King. Clearly, here 
“ again the raven represents images of 
- blood and death, and more docile 
birds are often placed in contrast to. 
this aggressive type: 
‘Tis true; the raven doth not hatch a 
NOTK ee toe = 
Shakespeare, “Titus Andronicus’ 

In Christian stories the evil raven is 
juxtaposed with the pure dove, while 
pagan heroes would often carry a 
raven on their shoulder — King 
Oswald, for example, had a pet raven 
whose feathers were traced with gold, 
_and who plays the role that the dove 
; would play in the Christian tradition. 


The ambiguity oi the raven’s image is 
continued in another of his super- 
natural qualities — his ability to 
predict or influence the future. This 
power, which manifests itself mainly 
as the ability to foresee death, is no 
doubt closely tied up with the raven’s 
anticipation of carrion, but this is no 
- longer limited to the open battlefield: 
“OQ, it comes o’er my memory 

- As doth the raven o’er the infected 


Boding to all.’ 
Shakespeare “‘Othello”” 

By extension, it was felt that the 
raven could actually bring sickness 
and death as well as foresee it: 








ing the raven. Most often, the raven is ne 


- would not only croak, but speak — 
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‘Like the sad-presaging ine that woissd 
KO IKY Sie 
The sick man’s pass-port in her 
hollow beak 
and, in the shadow of the silent night | 
doth shake contagion from her sable 
wing.” 
Marlowe, ‘The Jew of Malta’ 
It is particularly the croaking of the : 
raven that will strike fear into the 
listener’s heart. The Russian Prince 
Sviatoslav dreamed of a raven’s 
croak presaging the ruin of his coun- 
try, and Macbeth had the same warn- 
ing: : 
‘The raven himself is hoarse ace 
that croaks the fatal entrance of 
Duncan es 
under my battlements.’ 
Sometimes, however, 


the raven 


another of its supernatural powers. 
Although in Edgar Allen Poe’s 
famous poem ‘The Raven’ he only ~. ~ 
manages the one ominous word , 

‘nevermore’, in. older literature he is ~ 
quite articulate and even eloquent in 
his warnings of doom. Just as he 
seemed to have the power to bring 
disease or death to an individual, the ~~ « 
raven could bring victory or defeat to ... 
an army as he chose. As already men- 





-tioned, he often appeared on battle 


loyebovolesncpurcv oColmn oom DJ-balecml ote bCargereun oraus 
if they were destined to win the fight 
their raven would indicate this by 
flapping his wings and opening his 
beak. If he drooped, they could ex- 
pect trouble. King Alfred captured a 
Danish banner called ‘‘Raefen’’ in 
878 in order to deprive his enemy of 
this unfair advantage. So it was that - 
the raven could be a good omen as ° 


well as bad. Even now a superstition 


persists that a raven flying to your ~~~ 
right is a good omen, and to the left a 
bad omen — this belief is shared by 
Europeans, Indians, Slavs and Arabs 
alike, and the Arabs even call the 
raven ‘Abu Zajir’ ‘Father of 
Omens’. A Cornish story relates how. 
a young man was narrowly saved 
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Darra from being crushed by a boulder 
because he got up to chase a raven ~ famish in the nest.’ 
who had stolen his pasty —thelossof , Shakespeare, ‘Titus Andronicus’ 
the pasty was a small price to pay for .; and this idea is also expressed in the 
— survival! ~ Book of Job. In Denmark the expres- 
~- ¥f pie sion ‘raven-mudder’ or ’raven- 
~ In his role as messenger the raven is ‘mother’ is applied to a mother who 
., » Still a dubious character. According does not look after her children; and 
to Tibetan mythology, the raven yet various saints are supposed to 
(serves the supreme being; according _ have been fed by ravens, as was the 
to Christian belief, he serves the case with Elijah in the Book of Kings. 
devil. In the book of Genesis Noah When St Benedict was sent a poison- 
sent out a raven who never returned ed loaf by idalomaialel <stel priest Floren- 
(and this is sometimes put forward as ~ tius it was a raven who carried it 
the reason why he is condemned to be’ * away. Similarly, some peoples think 
black). Huginn and Muninn are the ~ that the raven is  evil-intentioned 
faithful messengers of agod, but one (there is a French adage that bad 
who revels in the sight of death and _priests turn into ravens, and in 
destruction. In the Saga of Olaf Tryg- ~Yugakhir folklore the raven is a 
gvason, the defeated warrior Earl trickster who feeds on- excrement) 
Hakon makes a blood sacrifice to while others see him as the incarna- 
Odinn, who sends his two croaking tion of something revered or even 
ravens as a sign of his pleasure and sacred. The raven was sacred as a 
his future patronage. Where Odinn: prophet in ancient Greece; and the 
takes a moral pleasure in slaughter,{ Cornish, who shrivel up at the sound 
‘his ravens find physical gratification, of the raven’s croaking, nevertheless 
and the relationship is so close that ~- hold that King Arthur lives on in the 
sometimes called the form of a raven and it is therefore a 
great transgression to shoot one. 


The whilst their own birds 
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Despite the variations on the theme of 
the raven, however, the image that 
survives in most people’s minds, par- 
~ ticularly in Christian countries, is that 
- ine sme Of an evil spirit. For us, this idea has 
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Indeed, the raven escapes any overall: 
categorisation as ‘good’ or ‘evil’. It is 
said that ravens neglect their young: 
‘Some say the ravens foster forlorn 
children ~ 
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been strongly reinforced by Poe’s 
‘Raven’ with its doomy aura of dark- 
ness, sorrow, and the loneliness of the 
poet never to be reunited with his 
dead lover: 
‘And the raven, never flitting, still 
is sitting | 
On the pallid bust of Pallas just | 
above my chamber door; | 
And his eyes have all the seeming 
of a demon ’s that is dreaming, | 
And the lamp-light o’er him | 
streaming throws his shadow on | 
the floor; | 
WANT MLLD AOL ARON MONIT ALTCTARY (TeL0 CON’ 
that lies floating on the floor 
Shall be lifted — nevermore!’ | 
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" JT THOUGHT WE 


— Fink 7 Bonk! — 


Dear SIS 
I want to take this opportunity to get 
something off my chest. 

The Stranglers were unfortunate to 
come into being at the time the ‘punk 
rock’ craze swept the earth. Whilst I’ve 
nothing to say against punk rock (but also 
nothing to say for it) The Stranglers have 
NEVER been punk rockers. Punk rock is 
defined in the dictionary as ‘type of pop 
music involving outrage and shock ef- 
fects’. Fair enough, the band may have 
produced a couple of mildly outrageous 
songs in the past, but when I hear the likes 
of ‘Golden Brown’, ‘Strange Little Girl’ 
and last, but definitely not least, the 
amazingly brilliant ‘Cruel Garden’, it 
angers, upsets and frustrates me to see 
some idiots walking around the streets, 
wearing jackets emblazoned with Anti- 
Nowhere League, Dead Kennedys AND 
The Stranglers. This is nothing short of 
blasphemy. I’m not saying it’s wrong to 
like the aforementioned groups as well as 
The Stranglers, of course it isn’t, but I do 
think it’s wrong to associate them with 
The Stranglers. The Stranglers have 
changed and I think some of the fans will 
have to accept that fact. To be quite 
honest, I’m dreading the next Stranglers 
gig, where, again, I’ll find myself sur- 
rounded by people with these offensive 
jackets, gobbing everywhere and probably 
wondering ‘‘Whatever happened to .. .?”’ 
Best wishes 
Deena Tallon, 
20. 


Withington, Manchester 





m 
'p SEEN THE LAST OF THEM. 





Cluh 7 be —— 


What a wonderful time the makers of cur- 
rent TV music programmes are having. 
They get the pick of prime-time television 
to put out programmes that seem to have 
a total lack of understanding of an au- 
dience’s musical tastes, that is when there 
is an audience. Also there is their inability 
to visually exploit a band’s strengths, rely- 
ing entirely on dull repetitive formats, 
which, in turn, makes for a distinct lack 
of any credible atmosphere. Finally, the 
use of presenters that spend a long time 
saying absolutely nothing doesn’t help. 
All in all, not very enthralling. 

So, thinking that the time is right for a 
change, a team is about to start the ball 
rolling with a NEW music programme 
called ‘‘Club TV’’, which begins transmis- 
sion on Channel Four in April ’83. Re- 
search for the series is already in progress, 
with contacts being set up all around the 
country, to find out what people outside 
of London actually think (they do you 
know). Also, questionnaires requesting 
opinions are being sent out to all areas; 
and the reason that it will be of interest to 
you is that the programmes are being 
handled differently, they exploit the 
media (television) for the bands, rather 
than the media exploiting them. 

All this is the brainchild of Genevieve 
Davey, Producer of many fine pop- 
promos such as ‘Ghost Town’ by the 
Specials. She is acting as mediator, 
diplomat and general punch-bag for all 
concerned. She takes a lot of stick from a 
few people who don’t believe that the pro- 


gramme will work in its present format. 
But, because of her belief in the project 
and her disillusionment with the present 
flock of music programmes, she strides on 
each day with ultimate determination. 
The final factor involved is that the series 
is being produced, with Genevieve, entire- 
ly by young people, the oldest being 23, 
for young people. OK, so that may sound 
twee, but, believe me, it isn’t. 

One of the questionnaires already sent out 
was returned to us with some rather rele- 
vant answers. Maybe Hugh could res- 
pond, also any readers who would like 
more information on the programme, or 
indeed, would like to help, please write us 
at: ‘“‘Club TV’’, c/o Silent Partners, 60 
Farringdon Road, London ECIR 3BP. 
We will try to get back to you as quickly 
as possible. Try to get involved, because it 
is your involvement that will make the 
programmes work. 

Phaaksee., eo 

Mark Ibbett Crook. 


The above was sent to us with a question- 
naire which Hugh completed and returned 
to Mark. If you want a questionnaire then 
please write direct to Mark — Editor. 


—Ftrangled Kools, 0k ?- 


Dear Stranglers 

I have this problem with a mate at school 
who thinks that STRANGLED is a load 
of crap. His music, by the way, ranges 
from ABBA (yuk) to the Sex Pistols, a 
weird combination. He keeps going on 
about the sort of paper STRANGLED is 
written (or rather printed) on, because 
when he brings his ABBA mags to school 
he points out that they are printed on 
glossy paper and with colour photos, 
while STRANGLED is on, as he puts it, 
drawing paper and has only black and 
white photos. But I must point out that 
his mags are half the size of STRANGL- 
ED and not nearly as much information in 
them. 

He also keeps on saying that The 
Stranglers never get to No 1 in the charts. 
Who cares? The reason for this, as said by 
Nige Hall in STRANGLED 2, is that The 
Stranglers don’t get half as much radio 
play as ABBA and other groups do. This 
doesn’t mean The Stranglers are shit. 

Another point he keeps bringing up is 
the recent price change of STRANGLED. 
He says it means they don’t respect their 
fans. Bullshit, The Stranglers respect their 
fans more than any group I know do. But 
if the price has to be raised from lack of 
funds, then it has to be raised. 

Keep up the good work. 
ANDYINBLACK, Norwich, Norfolk 








_. There We Go Agsin...— 


Dear SIS 

I have noticed that many issues of 
STRANGLED have been concerned with 
religion, in one form or another, and why 
not? Religion, the existence of ‘‘God’’ 
etc, has been the subject of Man’s 
thoughts for thousands of years. In the 
last two issues of STRANGLED, two 
points of view were expressed. In No 9 
(‘‘God_ Lives’’), Markinblack from 
Nuneaton talks about his belief in ‘“God’’ 
and about praying to ‘‘God’’. Then, in 
No 10, there is Gideon Goddard’s forceful 
letter — (‘‘God Doesn’t Live’’), denounc- 
ing the existence of God, Heaven, etc, 
because he believes that the earth and life 
itself resulted from a solar explosion. 
Both are reasonable views, after all Mark 
is not alone in praying to God — about 1 
billion other people do it too — and Gi- 
deon’s belief in the earth’s origin is very 
plausible, and is probably true. 

However, where | think Gideon is at 
fault is that he thinks that people who 
believe in God must take the Bible literal- 
ly. It is ridiculous to suggest that the earth 
was created in six days, and I don’t think 
there are many who believe this. What 
you must remember, though, is that this 
description of creation was written several 
thousand years ago, and was designed to 
help people understand the wonders of 
their world. Even now, as we enter the 
computer age, only a very few, if any, 
could honestly say that they are sure 
about the earth’s origin. 

Taking all this into account, we have to 
find a compromise, one which will satisfy 
both spiritual and scientific beliefs. The 
suggestion of ‘‘God’’ being an alien life 
form is nothing new in these pages. Gi- 
deon Goddard asks ‘‘Where is God? 
Where is Heaven??? Nobody can say 
“Heaven is in such and such a place’’ but 
suggestions can be made. 

Let us assume that ‘‘God’’ is an alien, 
(but don’t assume that God is a monster 
with a big head, like the film. He may or 
may not be, God’s form is unknown — 
solid, liquid, gas, whatever!) Heaven, 
then, is on Planet/Star/Entity X. 

Now, the basic belief of many religions, 
particularly Christian, is that believers will 
be granted ETERNAL LIFE. Another as- 
sumption — Christ is also an alien (no 
other explanation, an ordinary man could 
not do the things he did). Christ promised 
us eternal life, BUT did he promise this to 
us as individuals, or to Mankind collec- 
tively? Personally, I think the latter. 

Let’s think about what causes death: 
life, unless cut short by disease, murder 
etc, is brought to an end through ‘natural 





causes’. What are natural causes? (I 
think) it is due to the bacteria active in the 
atmosphere. For instance, why does milk 
turn sour, or cheese go mouldy? If milk is 
kept in a fridge, then the bacterial activity 
is slowed down. If Heaven is somewhere 
in the Universe, in a bacteria-free at- 
mosphere, would we stop decaying and 
ageing once we had adjusted to this at- 
mosphere? Would God, with all his/her/ 
its power, be able to make this happen? 

If we can contemplate this, then what is 
Hell? Is Hell the nuclear holocaust here 
on earth, that appears to be imminent? 
(See STRANGLED 5 — a rather basic ex- 
planation that I wrote). 

These suggestions might all be shit, and 
probably are, but can you expect a 16 
year-old schoolboy to have the answers? 
Can you expect anybody to have the 
answers? We will only have the truth 
when it happens. This is why the pro- 
phecies of Nostradamus are often criticis- 
ed, because the predictions are only 
recognised after the event. 

Thanx for reading this far. 

Yours in black. 

Anthony Stalgis, Seacroft, Leeds 14. 

PS It’s amazing what The Stranglers do to 
people isn’t it? 


trove Thovghd’s from Abroad 


The following was received from one of 
our readers serving aboard HMS An- 
dromeda in the South Atlantic. It was 
written on 4 July in reply to a letter from 
Paul Roderick. 


Dear Paul 
Your letter was most interesting and cer- 
tainly, I would say, sums up the feelings 
of the majority of the blokes down here, 
be it Navy, Army, whatever. 

After sending all the ships, stores, men 
and equipment down here, it’s a good job 
that we did re-capture the islands, other- 





wise I reckon a few heads would have 
started to roll. Looking back over the 
period of events, from the Navy’s point of 
view, it would seem that a serious look 
must be taken at the defence side of our 
ships. Every night for a few weeks, our 
ships (Glamorgan, Bristol, Cardiff, 
Plymouth and a few others) have suc- 
cessfully bombarded Argentine positions 
— so it would seem that in a situation like 
this they are pretty good on the offensive 
side of things. The snag comes with the 
defensive options open to such ships — 
which is virtually nil, HMS Glamorgan 
and Ardent being good examples. The 
Glamorgan was hit by Exocet (she has no 
anti-missile defence) and the Ardent was 
hit by bombs (perhaps if she was fitted 
with the Sea-Wolf missile system she may 
have been able to defend herself, before 
the bombs were released). We (An- 
dromeda) are fitted with Sea-Wolf (anti- 
missile/aircraft missile system) and for 
our duration down here we have been with 
the Invincible as her guard/escort ship. 
Also we have been escorting stores ships 
into San Carlos Water and we were the 
first warship into Port Stanley after the 
surrender, when we escorted Canberra in. 
A lot of lives have been lost since this all 
started, some needlessly. I myself hope 
that their deaths will be remembered. It 
would seem that our government have 
saved face — I’m just waiting to see what 
will be done about the islands now. Mag- 
gie seems set on keeping them don’t she? 
I’ll finish now and again thank you for 
your reply. Give my regards to The 
Stranglers — I look forward to our return 
home and hopefully I’ll be able to see 
them on stage again. 
Sorry for state of handwriting — it’s a bit 
rough at sea today. 
Best wishes. 
CK C Mace, HMS Andromeda 


A.M.S. Andromeda 
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THATS 


ENTERTAINMENT! 


......as viewed by Paul Davies 


During the Stranglers’ ‘La Folie’ 
British tour in January, Stranglers 
audiences were amused by Paul 
Davies, an entertainer who talks 
about his work in the following inter- 
view with Jon Gatward. Jon also 
worked as an entertainer of 
Stranglers audiences in 1977 and 1978 
under the stage name of Johnny Rub- 
bish. In addition to presenting a per- 
sonal and highly comic view of the 
rock world, Paul also talks about 
other art forms in which he has been 
involved, including launderette and 
tube train theatre. 


The first part of the interview takes 
place in Jon’s Rolls Royce... 


Where were you born, Paul? 

I was born in a big house on the Yorkshire 
Moors, in a beautiful place called Barn- 
ingham. It’s a kinda Lorna Doone type of 
scene. 

And were you in Yorkshire most of the 
time? 

No, I left there when I was about two. I 
just packed my things and went. I’d had 
enough of the place by then. Geoff 
Boycott, Freddie Truman, Harvey Smith, 
it was all getting too much for me. I 
wasn’t gritty enough, basically; I just was 
not gritty, abrasive, blunt and lovable 
enough to be a Yorkshireman. 

This is near where you live now. You 
should set the scene for the readers, now 
that you have made it in the business. 
We are travelling down the Rieperbahn by 
sub-sonic monorail. The scenery is whizz- 
ing by as if it were just another city street. 
We are just whizzing past the Climax Sex 
Shop and I can see the inflatable people 
inside thrashing each other around, wear- 
ing government surplus slit crutch car- 
digans and really making a meak of each 
other. ae ge 
How did you enjoy the show at Ham- 
mersmith? bo 

I had a grand time. é 

I know you will change it from a serious 
note, but on a serious note, did you think 
that comedy can be put in to this par- 
ticular position? I mean, it’s awkward, 
isn’t it? The power steering on this Rolls is 
awful. 

I’d take it back if I were you. 

Once the ash trays are full you may as well 
get a new one. 


We’ve changed the venue slightly; we are 
now sitting in a pub in, of course, a sleazy 
area of town because we can’t afford to be 
anywhere else as we are STRANGLED in- 
terviewers, so we have borrowed some 
money and we are having a drink. Paul is 
going to run through to the end of what he 
is going to say. What I would like to ask 
you, Paul, is how on earth you ended up 
doing a show with The Stranglers at the 
Hammersmith Odeon, right the way back 
to your earliest memories, without going 
into Freud. 

OK, without going into Freud, I think I 
must have ended up at the Odeon in Ham- 
mersmith cos I sort of met Hugh at a gig 
and at a television studio. He’d seen some 
things that I had done and I think he in- 
vited me to come and do the gigs. Before 
that, that was when I was developing 
some solo material of a sort of comic 
nature, having spent the good part of the 
previous 10 years working co-operatively 
with groups of people. I’ve worked in a 
band, in a theatre company, by myself. 
Can I ask you what you played in the 
band? 

Yes, I was the vocalist. I won’t use the 
word singer because that might insult 
some singers I know. I put the numbers 
across, you know, put the tune across as 
they say in the Hollywood musicals. 

And what were you called? 

The band I was involved with were called 
Shoes for Industry. We were actually a 
fine body of men, 

How many of you were there? 

There were enough, you know what I 
mean, to take care of ourselves. I can’t go 
into details about that because we never 
used to keep records on how many of us 
there were. We used to like to keep it loose 
really. Actually we were a band studying 
theatricals, and I have been working in the 
theatre for a long time doing what they 
call fringe theatre, which is a very silly ti- 
tle. I don’t believe in the idea of fringe 
theatre because for me it’s mainstream 
theatre, it’s the most advanced modern 
sort of theatre and to call it fringe theatre 
just encourages people to come up with a 
load of amateurish effort. 


Can you explain to us who have heard this 
expression, fringe theatre, what exactly it 
is meant to mean, and what it means to 
you? 

What it’s meant to mean, I think, is a kind 
of theatre that in England at least 
mainstream normal theatre doesn’t quite 
know what to make of. They are aware 


that something is going on, but they don’t 
know what it is. It’s like finding a dead 
Lebanese diplomat in the boot of your 
Morris Minor. ‘‘Hallo,’’ you’d think, 
“Did I put that there, or was it there all 
along?’’? They don’t know, so there’s a 
convenient category created which is call- 
ed fringe theatre and which is anything 
which doesn’t quite fit in with the West 
End or the Royal Shakespeare Company 
or a State subsidised theatre. It doesn’t fit 
anywhere, but it’s definitely a perfor- 
mance, it’s definitely dramatic and they 
don’t know what to make of it so they call 
it fringe, and just give it a reasonable 
grant, and they tell a bunch of spineless 
idiots who run the Arts Council to give it 
some money, even though they don’t 
know why they are giving it and they 
don’t know what it is, don’t know where 
it’s going and what the criteria for giving 
it are. It’s capitalist blood money, it’s like 
saying “‘For Christ’s sake give these lefties 
some money, or these clowns, or whoever 
they are and tell them to get on with it cos, 
you know... 

And what do you think it is? 

I don’t think that experimental theatre is 
on the fringe of anything. This is what 
struck me about working in Europe, not 
just with theatre, with anything. In 
England, which is the most conservative 
country in Europe, we have an attitude 
whereby people want to know what they 
are watching before they decide whether 
they are going to enjoy it. They want to be 
told whether it’s enjoyable, and they want 
to read in their music papers whether or 
not they should like it and then they will 
go along. That’s a symptom of the same 
sort of attitude in which people approach 
all the arts, or all the performance ter- 
ritories. In England the attitude is that 
they want to know what it is, is it dance, is 
it mime, is it theatre, movies, music, is it 
rock, is it this, is it that, and then they 
want someone to tell them whether it is 
any good and they will sort of decide 
whether to agree to enjoy it. Whereas 
what I found going to work in Europe, in 
various different media, is that there is a 
much greater willingness to accept things 
on their own terms and if it’s new, it’s 
new, if it’s modern that’s OK, they’ll just 
come to it on its own terms. They will 
assess it for what it is, if they like it they 
like it or if they don’t they don’t. But they 
don’t need to know in advance what it is, 
they don’t need to categorise it. Obviously 
that tendency to categorise, formalise and 
put things in some recognisable spaces or 
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territories is essential in the end in order to 
communicate, but it becomes a sort of 
useless habit in its most conservative form 
— it becomes a tendency to want to 
categorise and put into compartments 
with corresponding reactions every ex- 
perience you have, whereas there is a freer 
way to use that function and that is to ap- 
proach something as an experience and 
accept it on that level and then use the ap- 
paratus of classification to make sense of 
the experience you have; assess it rather 
than to let it rule you. That was quite a 
heavy rave, wasn’t it? 

It was very good. Referring to your com- 
parisons with Britain and Europe, do you 
think that it is a result of the waya public 
are treated by the media that makes them 
think they have to listen to the media or 
read the media in order to be able to make 
their decisions? Do you think British peo- 
ple have become totally dependent upon 
them? 

Which came first, the chicken, the egg, or 
the chicken omelette? Where do you stop 
the vicious circle and say this is the start of 
one end, this is the cause, this is the ef- 
fect? I don’t think you can really look at it 
in terms of complete cause and effect, it’s 
a syndrome and a habit. 

You obviously set out to be an enter- 
tainer. Where did this come from? Was it 
the scene at school where you suddenly 
found that in order to stop bullies... 
Yes, it was a classic story. I myself was the 
worst bully and I found that what really 
turned me on to being an entertainer was 
that as I was beating the smaller kids up, if 
I told them cruel jokes whilst I was 
beating them up, it would increase the 
poignancy for me of the whole activity. I 
know most comedians and most enter- 
tainers are skinny, club-footed little 
arseholes, but it’s a load of bullshit actual- 
ly. You find that most really good enter- 
tainers were horrible bullies at school. It’s 
cruelty, that’s what entertainment is. I 
mean, what else is it? You take all those 
kids at the Hammersmith Odeon. There 
must have been a few thousand. It must 
be the most inspired cruelty to get them all 
in there, paying money, giving them this 
horrible beer in plastic glasses, and they 
stand there and then you go on stage — 
not just me, I mean everyone does, you go 
on stage and you indulge yourself, cavort 
around in your fucking tight trousers and 
stupid haircuts. I mean, it’s cruelty. It’s a 
sort of sadism. All those poor people stan- 
ding there, they have to stand there and 
fucking take it all. And they pay money, 
it’s cruel. It’s desperately, horribly cruel. I 
think any entertainer who doesn’t admit 
that basically they are an unscrupulous 
scum-bag of a sadist, deserves to have 
their knees caps sliced off by evil stinted 
midgets and be forced to eat their kidneys 
and that sort of thing. I mean all you’ve 
got to do is look at that band, what are 
they called — The Strippers, no The 
Stranglers. Bunch of degenerates. They 
stand there mincing about, all that 
business with rum and coke, you know, 
and mine’s a Martini and do you love me 
up there, trading on their goodwill. You 
see, I’m not taking all this bullshit that 





entertainers and performers give about 
how tortured and hard up they are. If they 
didn’t want to do it, they wouldn’t be up 
there. They are a bunch of evil mouthy 
sods, performers and entertainers in 
general. I know I am. I’m a drug addict. If 
I don’t appear on a stage once every ten 
days I get withdrawal. Yes, it is a brown 
trouser job, but that’s part of the struc- 
ture of it, it’s thrilling, it’s what keeps you 
alive. 

Did you view comedy as a very scary act 
before you actually decided that you were 
going to do it? When you were doing 
theatre and when you were doing enter- 
taining, was it going to be comedy all the 
time? 

No, it was never comedy, which is why I 
am not actually comfortable with things 
that are straight comedy, why the things I 
am doing now have moved on con- 
siderably towards what I really wanted to 
do — a surrealist, indefinable, bizarre sort 
of act, because in the theatre the things 
that I do were in the same sort of territory 
as comedy and they tended to be not 
deliberately comical, they tended to be in- 
cidental comedy. They were surrealistic or 
bizarre or strange or disturbing, and in the 
course of doing that they also were com- 
ical, at least that was the intention, and 
that’s a bit more like the kind of work I 
am doing now. 


What really fascinates me is the idea of 
doing a comedy act before a rock band. 
The dabble that I had at it, I used to have 
terrible scenes. For example when I was 
about to go on, the lights would go down 
and the audience would think that the 
band were coming on, so I was im- 
mediately put in the situation where they 
thought the band was coming on and I 
came on. So that’s a very nasty situation 
to be in. I mean, you got yourself across 
at Hammersmith, and that was very ob- 
vious, but did you gauge the character or 
did you change in the middle of the act? 
The two gigs I did with The Stranglers, I 
chose to do the roadie routine because I 
knew that was the only one in terms of a 
routine where I could create a certain 
amount of space to move for myself, 
because doing that sort of gig you’ve got 
to allow for the fact that what might hap- 
pen, is what happened to me at Bristol, 
that you happen to have a huge pile of 
lunk heads who want to do the sort of 
gobbing, shouting and aggressive routine, 
which is fine, it’s got loads of energy. But 
if I was going to limit myself into doing a 
routine, instead of just going out there 
and blowing the top of my head off, it had 
to be one that would give you the space to 
move and to give some of the energy back. 
If people give you stick, you want to be 
able to have a character that can give them 
the stick back. The roadie character is 
ideal because he’s the most crass, the 
ultimate, the most universal archetypal 
roadie. It’s based on a journey I had from 
London to Bristol on a coach with a cou- 
ple of these guys — you know them, they 
are the guys wearing the satin bomber 
jackets, tight jeans, they’ve got fucking 
beer-bellies, with a vocabulary of about 


120 words and it’s like boilers, coke, tour, 
lighting rig, PA, drum riser, special brew, 
massive tits, boilers, tour, band, back- 
stage, hotel; you know they couldn’t str- 
ing together a 3-hour conversation using 
these simple components, and basically 
those are the components of their ex- 
perience. Every time they go on tour this 
set of experiences is being repeated in dif- 
ferent variations and that’s the limit of 
their experience. The comical possibilities 
of it are obvious. 

Did you give your man a name? 

Not really. I used to have a character call- 
ed Mike Stand, but someone in the music 
press ripped it off. This was years ago, 
about 7 years ago. I’ve used him for a long 
time, for various things, such as street 
theatre projects and back about 11 years 
ago in ’71 when I used to do things like 
tube train theatre and launderette theatre, 
which was basically me and a bunch of 
friends dropping some acid and running 
around South London in a car, diving into 
launderettes and doing one and a quarter 
minute plays for the occupants of the 
launderette and filing back in the bus and 
fucking off or going on the tube trains 
and doing things. We were doing this 
about 11 years ago and someone else later 
came out with it, which was doing a Circle 
Line show, on the tube train. It was peo- 
ple getting on at various stops on the Cir- 
cle Line and gradually the first show 
building up. People have done it with 
music, and I remember doing that before 
the people I heard about were doing it. 
What does Mike Stand do when he is not 
working? 

What do I do personally? 

No, what does Mike Stand do? 

He just lies around. He thinks about get- 
ting into T’ai Chi class but he never does, 
you know what I mean? He’s always go- 
ing to go to a T’ai Chi class next Monday 
morning, but next Monday morning 
something else happens. He has to sign on 
or somebody phones up or he gets up late. 
He never actually makes it to the T’ai Chi 
class, because all the time he’s thinking, 
fuck man, I’ve had enough of this rock ‘n’ 
roll scene and all the coke and all the run- 
ning around. He thinks, next week I’m 
gonna get myself together and knock it on 
the head. This guy I know, a friend of 
mine, who used to deal me some coke us- 
ed to tell me about a guy whose brother 
was a T’ai Chi instructor, and the next 
week he was going to take up T’ai Chi, 
but he never quite actually managed to do 
it 

When he goes back on tour and he hasn’t 
done the T’ai Chi, does he go back to the 
general conversation and talk about the 
boilers and lights and what he did last 
tour? Do they ever reminisce? 

No, they’ve all got new bomber jackets, 
talk about that and getting into the holes, 
Somaliland, about quitting the rock ‘n’ 
roll business for good, about starting a lit- 
tle T’ai Chi farm in Sussex, about lower- 
ing a few chickens. In the old John Ford 
films it was all about raising chickens, but 
I got this thing about lowering chickens, 
much better for the English farms, cos in 
the Common Market, what with the cod 
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war and all that... 

Yeah, we haven’t heard a lot about that 
lately. 

That’s because they’ve been lying doggo. 
On Dogger Bank, as we say. Lundy, Dog- 
ger and Finisterrre, 7 rising to 8, rising 
slowly ...this is a warning to all shipp- 
ing... I’m into nautical stuff, nauti- 
culture. 

Do you go on boats? 

The last time I went on a boat was on a 
party up the River Thames with a guy who 
hired a boat. Magnificent party. 
Champagne? 

Oh yeah. I’ve just been reading a book 
called ‘Jolts, Jaunts and Jollities’ and 
there’s a toast in it which is ‘‘Here’s 
champagne to all my real friends and real 
pain to all my sham friends.’’ I reckon 
that about sums it up. 

The gig you did with The Stranglers was 
great and we hope we are going to see you 
more, not necessarily at Stranglers gigs, 
but trying to force more comedy into rock 
and roll. 

It’s not comedy, it’s performance. 
Because I think that’s where it’s going. 
OK, let’s put it another way. Let’s put it 
your way, people doing things other than 
just straight rock and roll at rock and roll 
gigs. Because The Stranglers have been in 
the forefront of doing such things. I was 
the unfortunate victim of that. They’re 
very into it and there are a few other 
bands. I think you once did something 
with Hawkwind, or am I wrong? 

I did a couple of intro things. I managed 
to get booed off stage by Paul Gambac- 
cini at the Rainbow about 10 years ago. 
Well done. I had the same experience with 
Jimmy Pursey. 

I used to hang around with a Bristol band 
called Magic Muscle, who used to do sup- 
port for Hawkwind and I ended up doing 
a few things with them and just introduc- 
ing the band, being a compere, and again 
another character who I think someone 
has used the name of since, called Johnny 
Cool. This was about 11 years ago, maybe 
more. I used to wear this pair of C&A 
leopard skin pyjamas, which were ex- 
tremely strange, and leopard skin coat, 
leopard skin boots, funny haircut and 
shades and I used to come on as a reptilian 
stocking, ‘‘Hi there guys and gals, gonna 
blow your mind, pee out your behind, 
let’s get with it, get down, get funky, get 
stuffed, who cares, that’s right, let’s 
go...— all that sort of stuff. 

So you got the character of the compere 
which really must have been an odd scene, 
because doing compering is a frustrating 
sort of job, isn’t it? 

It would have been but for the fact I had 
been doing this stuff with Hawkwind for a 
while and the very week that we did the 
Rainbow was the week they got their one 
and only number one hit single, ‘Silver 
Machine’ ... (he starts trying to sing the 
song ...) brilliant, I mean it’s a fabulous 
single. It’s the one and only time they got 
a number one and instead of the normal 
Hawkwind audience of extremely spaced 
out old hippies, there was this totally new 
audience, of four thousand 15 year olds 
who really thought that Johnny Cool and 


that sort of routine was, well, they 
thought he was for real, which actually 
gave a very electric and dynamic feel to 
the whole performance. 


Where do you go from here Paul? 

Well ... 

I don’t mean in your car, I mean ... 
What I’m doing at the moment, I’ve just 
been doing a new musical project called 
THUNK and it involves myself and a chap 
called UK Scientist, who is a dub maestro, 
runs a PA and generally works very hard, 
and the guitarist in the band I used to play 
with, and what we are doing is, the best I 
can say about it is performance art, 
although when I use that expression I 
would refer you to Laurie Anderson and 
Grace Jones who are my two gurus at the 
moment. I love Laurie Anderson and I 
think that what Grace Jones is doing now 
as a performer is where the future lies, cos 
I’ve just realised recently that I’ve always 
been into Laurie Anderson. I saw a show 
on the television about her last Sunday 
which confirmed everything I’ve thought 
about her. 

What I feel is that given the choice of see- 
ing any rock band in the world and seeing 
Laurie Anderson, or any other perfor- 
mance artist worth their salt, I’d rather see 
the performance artist, because I’ve seen 
those rock bands. The first time I ever saw 
the Grateful Dead, when I was tripped out 
of my head, it blew my mind, but that was 
fucking years ago, and the whole genera- 
tion, that rock generation that’s grown up 
with me, I know deep down in my heart of 
hearts I know those people are all fed up 
with seeing the same old rock show. That 
whole ritual of we go to the gig, here’s the 
gig, we go in the gig, we go and have a 
drink at the bar, we go and check out the 
support band, we go and have another 
drink, then we check out the main band 
and we have another drink and we jive to 
the main band for five minutes, then we 
fuck off and we go home. And it’s a ritual 
that we are all familiar with, we’ve done it 
too many times. To me the only thing 
that’s worth doing now is to tap that 
energy, not to dismiss it but to say there’s 
still that rock crowd there, there’s still 
that audience, there’s still all those kids 
and those people, with a lot of energy, 
then let’s give them something new. It 
doesn’t matter what it is. I think they are 
intelligent enough. I hate this patronising 
attitude. I hate this kind of patronising, 
patriarchal attitude which the rock crowd 
end up having to handle. I think they are 
intelligent enough and sussed enough and 
lively enough to want to know more about 
performance than just the formula or 
rather the formulae, plural, which have 
been handed down to them the same way 
that the average television viewer has been 
handed down their ‘Coronation Street’, 
told to sit down and watch it. It’s time 
those people fought back. I think they 
are, because they are going more into see- 
ing strange, out of the way, weirdo, 
specialist, off the wall stuff, and that’s 
where I come in. That’s where the in- 
dependent cowboy who hasn’t had a look- 
in on BBCI is going to get his chance. It’s 


all going to happen in the next couple of 
years. It’s going to happen with the televi- 
sion media, because we are going to live 
through a television media revolution 
which is to do with video, cable TV, 
satellite TV, Channel 4. It’s all going to 
change for us in the next few years and we 
are going to live through a sort of punter’s 
entertainment revolution whereby I have 
to stake my future on the fact that 
people’s tastes will change and become 
more sophisticated and want to see more 
and more things that do not exist or hap- 
pen within the accepted definition and 
restrictions of the current entertainment 
media. I have to stake my future on the 
fact that people want something new. 


Where will you start? Where will you 
focus your ideas to get the maximum ex- 
posure? What stage are you going to 
choose to put that on first of all? 

I don’t know. People are already doing it. 
There is no way I can claim any exclusivity 
or originality in recognising something 
that’s already happening. All I am saying 
is that this thing is happening and I want 
to get in now on the ground floor. I think 
that the fact that more and more of the 
young rock crowd are getting into this 
thing of having their own club, you know, 
everyone is taking over a Soho club one 
night a week and putting on this week’s 
big scene. I mean it only lasts a few weeks 
because after a few weeks it’s all moved 
on somewhere else. But I think the symp- 
toms being exhibited there are useful 
because what I am looking for is, I’m just 
waiting for people to open out and start 
getting their heads into accepting a new or 
different form of entertainment. They 
know that the old forms are bankrupt so 
they have to accept something new. Every 
time that happens, one of these London 
scenes, they decide to open a night club 
one night a week in some established disco 
or strip club or where ever it happens to 
be, every time that happens, I am just 
laughing because as a performer all I see 
in that, whether I see it for good or bad, 
whether I know it’s a load of old wank or 
down-market beatniks who can’t make it 
into this club, who make their own club, 
in the end it doesn’t matter. What it 
represents to me as a performer is an au- 
dience who are prepared to accept 
something new and that’s the bottom line. 
That’s what I want. I want an audience 
who are prepared to accept something 
new without questioning, without trying 
to find it because the things that I do now, 
immaterial of and different from the com- 
edy routines I do, the things that I’m real- 
ly into doing now are all things that hap- 
pen in an as yet undefined media space. 
They’ve got to be about nude forms. The 
reference points are limited. I can only go 
back to saying Laurie Anderson or Grace 
Jones or anybody who is trying to do a 
new cabaret or variety performance, 
that’s where it’s at, that’s where the future 
lies. There’s no future in the contem- 
porary rock scene. That rock scene is dead 
on its feet. There’s still some very good 
performers working in it and there’s still a 
lot of people like The Stranglers who are 





extracting maximum electricity from that 
rock crowd, it could go on forever. I think 
that it doesn’t want to, I don’t think it 
should do, but it could go on forever, 
because as long as there are performers 
skilful enough to extract that energy, and 
rock crowds willing enough to give that 
energy, that is enough to maintain that 
scene, but I don’t think that is where the 
future lies. I think the future lies in per- 
formance art and I’ve been into perfor- 
mance art for 10 years and I’ve seen peo- 
ple performing to a crowd of 20 and in 20 
years people will be queuing up at the Tate 
Gallery to look at retrospective exhibi- 
tions of those people in the same way that 
they queued up to look at retrospective ex- 
hibitions of Magritte, and the 50s people, 
and the guys who wrote words on their 
ties before Malcolm McLaren got hold of 
it, whatever those guys were. You know, 
the guys who were spraying words on their 
shirts. I can’t remember what their names 
were. In the same way that 25 years after 
that event happened, there will be people 
queueing five times round the block at the 
Tate Gallery to come and pay £2 a head 
and dig that exhibition. I want to be there 
when it actually happens. Whether it 
makes a commercial success of itself or 
what, in the end that’s down to my per- 
sonal morality, whether I want to be an 
artist or an entertainer, and that’s a deci- 
sion I still have to face in realistic terms. 
That question is always going to be there, 
you know. 

Would you let some other top group sup- 
port you when you’ve got this ... 

I know you are being totally superficial, 
but somehow or another this conversa- 
tion, interview, or whatever it is has led 


me into deep waters, that’s where the fly- . 


ing fishes play on the road to Mandalay. 
So here I am in deep waters and I have to 
say what I think because in the end that’s 
what I have to do. I’ve told you what I 
think and what I feel about it and so a 
question like the one you’ve just asked 
me, I can only say that if I’ve expressed to 
you my belief in my commitment to the 
media revolution, I have to take it serious- 
ly actually. Although I could take it glibly 
I will take it seriously and my serious 
answer is, if they can come up with the 
goods then I would be glad to have 
anybody working in the current media 
supporting me if they are going to change 
constructively enough to stay on board. 
And that’s not expressing something that 
I want to happen. I am expressing a reflec- 
tion on what I firmly believe is going to 
happen and I really do think it is all going 
to change in the next couple of years. Peo- 
ple can make what they want of that from 
anything in the spectrum from total 
disbelief to a manic acceptance. I really do 
think it’s going to change and I’m going 
to make it my business to be on the 
ground floor when it does change and if I 
prove to be wrong, OK it’s egg on my face 
and other people who didn’t get egg on 
their face might come out of it better. This 
is the one that I’ve waited for a long time 
to see and this is the one I’m going to 
commit myself to and if I blow it, well 
then I’ve blown it. I don’t care. 
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ALBUMS 

Rattus Norvegicus 
No More Heroes 
Black and White 
Live X-Cert 

The Raven 

The Meninblack 
La Folie 


SINGLES 
Grip/London Lady 
Peaches/Go Buddy Go 
Something Better Change/Straighten out 
No More Heroes/In the Shadows 
5 Minutes/Rok it to the Moon 
Nice ’n Sleazy/Shut Up 
Walk on By/Old Codger/Tank 
Duchess/Fools Rush Out 
Nuclear Device/Yellowcake UF6 
Bear Cage/Shah Shah a Go Go 
" "12" Maxi-single version 
Who Wants the World/The Meninblack 
Tomorrow Was/Nubiles 
(cocktail version) 
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Just Like Nothing On Earth/Maninwhite 
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Vietnamerica 
Golden Brown/Love 30 
La Folie/Waltz in Black 
Strange Little Girl/Cruel Garden 
E.P. 
Don’t Bring Harry/Wired/Crabs/ 
In the Shadows 


FREE SINGLES — limited 
Choosey Susie/Peasant in the Big Shitty 
(free with Rattus album) 

Walk on by/Tits/Mean to Me 

(free with B & W album) 


JJ BURNEL — SOLO ALBUM 
Euroman Cometh 

SINGLE 

Freddie Laker/Ozymandias 


HUGH CORNWELL — SOLO ALBUM 
Nosferatu 

SINGLE 

White Room/Losers in a Lost Land 
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UAG 30045 
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PEACHES ORIGINAL PIC WANTED 
Prevent a suicide, sell yours to me. Also 
wanted Girl From the Snow Country (for a 
change); foreign Stranglers to arrange swapp- 
ing deals (imports); STRANGLED Vol 1; early 
cuttings. Also anything else you don’t want (ie 
Peaches original, you don’t want that). Write 
to Richard Wright 46 Kenyons Lane, Lydiate, 
Merseyside L31 OBR Te/ 051-531-7324 
NUCLEAR DEVICE’S members are looking 
for a free or cheap lodging in London or 
suburbs (Middlesex) last week of October. If 
you can offer us a room for a few of us, please 
write to Chris LECOUBLE, 36 Hameau de 
Savoie, 72700 Allonnes, France. Nuclear 
Device is a young group and we would prefer a 
reply from members of a band, but any pro- 
position is interesting. Froggiesinblack. 
PSYCHEDELIC FURS Rare recordings, press 
cuttings wanted. Saz, 1 Chetwynd Road, 
Bassett, Southampton. 

I WANT to get in touch with any Stranglers 
fans, especially in the Black Country, as I’m 
beginning to believe I’m the only one in this 
area of Heavy Metal freaks. Stephen Carr, 53a 
Hill Top, West Bromwich. 

WANTED DESPERATELY JJ Burnel’s 
singles. Exchange or buy. Jean-Francois 
Guyard, 10 rue de la Poterne, 77620 Egreville, 
France. 

WANTED Walk On By white vinyl freebie and 
Sverige 7” import. Reasonable prices paid. 
Write to Frazer Glencross, 30 Rowallan 
Gardens, Glasgow Gll 7LJ. 

NEGATIVES Swaps wanted for the following 
(must be of the Stranglers): Stranglers at Ham- 
mersmith Palais 17.11.81. and SLF at Friars, 
Aylesbury 30.1.82. I have 12 and 3 exps respec- 
tively. Also wanted MIB cuttings pre-’79. 
Write to W J Barker, 162 Tring Road, 
Aylesbury, Bucks HP20 1JL. 

MERRY CHRISTMAS Dawninblack. Are you 
coming to the demi? Wiginblack. 

ANY TEENAGE BRITISH BOY interested in 
establishing a correspondence with an 
American girl who is hip to the British rock 
scence? Lisa Borodkin, 14905 Imperial Drive, 
Libertyville, IL 60048, USA. 

WANTEDWalk on By, white vinyl. Damien 
Frangois, Obere Rottergasse 12, 4700 Eupen, 
Belgium. 

CONGRATULATIONS Kathon the birth of 
our son, Paul, August 3rd 1982. Love Ian. 
DOES ANYONE have a ‘“‘Get a Grip on 
Yourself in 1977’’ badge. If so would they 
swap it for one of the following badges: Rat- 
tus, Heroes, X-Cert, Black & White, Battersea 
Park or Wembley ’79. (All are official). Simon, 
13. Church Avenue, East Sheen, London 
Swl4. 

I HAVE a Sanyo music centre which needs 
some attention. A simple job for anyone with 
electrical knowledge. Wanted anything on 
Stranglers and Gary Glitter etc. Send list to 
John, 19 Biddesden House, Cadogan Street, 
Chelsea, London SW3. 

I WOULD LIKE Spanish, French or Japanese 
penpals who are Stranglers fans. Write to Iain 
Todd, 27 Glenwell Gardens, Glengormley, Co 
Antrim, N Ireland. BT36 7SZ. Tel (02313) 





2086. (SAE appreciated). 

MY NAME IS ROK RATTUS ox Rok Rat for 
short. I’m 6’ tall, and have a black wardrobe. 
My musical tastes include The Stranglers, Kill- 
ing Joke, The Cure, B Movie, Shambeko-Say- 
Wah and many others. I dislike any H.M. or 
Disco. Would any punks anywhere please write 
to Rok, 2999 St George Ave, Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, Canada L2J 2PL. 

I AM 16 years old, brown hair and brown eyes. 
I have an all black wardrobe (my fave colour.) 
I love to dance, listen to albums and act crazy!! 
My fave bands include The Stranglers, 
OMITD, Duran Duran, Killing Joke, UB40, 
FB3. My dislikes include all Heavy Metal and 
all Disco! Nova Nubile, 6262 Riall St, Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, Canada L2J 1Z2 

FOR SALE Photographs of the Stranglers at 
the Whiskey (America 1980). WANTED:- 
Freddie Laker/Ozymandias and Womenin- 
black in Norfolk/Suffolk. Tel. (0842) 4816. 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE Raven U.K. and 
Australian 3D. (£9.50). Solo singles. Please 
state wants with S.A.E: Paul Ladley, 29 
Heather Avenue, Droylsden, Manchester, M35 
IZ. 

WANTED Strangled Vol. 1 nos. 2, 3, and 5. 
FOR SALE:- Grip/London Lady, Don’t Bring 
Harry (in French)/Bear Cage (French import) 
in pic. Duchess/ Raven (U.S. import) pic. 
sleeve only. Offers to Jan, 8 St. Mildred’s 
Avenue, Luton, Beds. LU3 1QR. 


FOR SALE Coloured vinyl 45s — Stranglers!! . 


White freebie; 999 Nasty Nasty (green); Spex 
Identity (pink); Rich Kids (red, orange dayglo); 
Skids first single on No Bad Records (xtra 
track); 12” 999 freebie Waiting/Action. All of- 
fers to F T Cardiff, 88 Chessington Cres., 
Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs ST4 8DP. 

SALE OR SWAP Mony Mony (pic) Walk on 
By (white); Who Wants the World (79p sleeve); 
also Jam Burning Sky (white); plus more from 
X-Ray Spex, Skids, Upstarts etc. Wanted — 
Stranglers and Jam rarities. Phone Lesley 
Newcastle (0632) 785360 or write to Graeme, 1 
Burnside, Heworth, Gateshead, Tyne and 
Wear NE10 9UY. 

FOR SALE one of only 2000 incorrectly labell- 
ed Choosey. Will swap for JJ’s Girl from Snow 
Country (mint pic). Wanted — Any Stranglers 
rarities, imports, early clippings and any copies 
of STRANGLED vol 1. Please write to Tony 
Morrison, 41 Western Avenue, Speke, Liver- 
pool L24 2UN. 

EASTBOURNE 6th Form College Kids rool, 
especially Misk, Mazzz, Hesse, and the rest — 
from Steve ‘the stitch’ Smith. 

WANTED Any reasonably priced, good condi- 
tion records and tapes by Jah Wobble, David 
Bowie and The Fall. Also cheap Stranglers 
rarities. Phone Colin on (0865) 820455 after 6 
pm. 

WANTED Something Better Change, Nice ‘n’ 
Sleazy, Bear Cage (12”), Who Wants the 
World, JJ’s Freddie Laker. Pic Covers. Also 
any Stranglers imports. Good prices paid. 
Write to Michael Kerr, 2 Orefield Place, East 
Mains, East Kilbride. G74 4BB. 

FOR SALE Something Better Change/ 
Straighten Out 7” and Duchess 7”, both picture 


covers. Will sell or swap for Grip/London 
Lady 7” (pic cover). WANTED Peaches radio- 
play, White Room in picture cover, Bear Cage 
12” (picture cover, sleeve only) and any photos 
or cuttings. Contact Stuart Barrett, 42 South- 
field Close, Hillingdon, Middlesex UB8 3JJ Te/ 
(0895) 34514. 

WANTED Peaches radioplay. Contact A 
Spencer, 21 Robson Averiue, PETERLEE, Co 
Durham SR8 5DW Tel 861641. 

ANYONE who is DOWN IN THE SEWER 
and wants to write to me please do, girls, but 
not STRANGE LITTLE GIRLS. Rob, 58 
Dean Street, Derby. 

WANTED DESPERATELY Peaches picture 
cover. Any Stranglers cuttings ’77 — ’82. Also 
Bear Cage 12” picture cover. Merchandise on 
J.J. Burnel also wanted. All records mint con- 
dition only. (Your price paid within reason). 
Send S.A.E. for reply. Write to:- Graham 
Robertson, 15 East London Street, Edinburgh, 
EH7 4BN. 

TWO MALE STRANGLERS (16) require two 
fun-loving female Stranglers (14 — 16) to write 
and go to future Stranglers’ gigs at Glasgow 
(and Edinburgh). Must live in Glasgow or 
suburbs. If positively interested, then send 
details about yourselves to:- Dougie and Ian, 
102 Simshill Road, Glasgow, G44 5EN. (Photo 
appreciated). 

FOR SALE Both Jap, 12” E.P.s £3. each. Jap. 
Live X Cert gatefold with free poster etc. £6.50 
7” Jap. singles Walk On By, Nice ‘n’ Sleazy, 5 
Minutes, No More Heroes, Sometimes/Go 
Buddy Go. £1.50 each. £6 for all five. Celia 
and Mutations Mony Mony and You Better 
Believe Me £2 each. All records with pic 
sleeves. 

POSTERS 2 Raven promo posters, Nosferatu 
promo poster and mobile. Three 1980 tour 
postergrammes, 1980 tour badges (3). Also 
programme for 1980 Rainbow gigs. Offers by 
post to M. Tomlinson, 34 St. John’s Street, Gt. 
Harwood, nr. Blackburn, Lancs. BB6 7ES. 
Enclose S.A.E. by phone (0254) 888034. 
Damned posters wanted. 

LUC PELET, Ineuil-le Trait D’Aujonc, 18160 
Ligniéres, France, would like to hear from 
female Stranglers fans anywhere, aged 16 — 
20. 

WANTED DESPERATELY Peaches radio- 
play, any merchandise from the Roundhouse 
°79. Any Japanese, French imports. Also any 
cuttings °77 — ’82. Any tour programmes and 
badges. Write to Paul Pearson, 216 Wardie 
Burn Place, Nth. Edinburgh. 

FOR SALE Personal (large!) Stranglers collec- 
tion. For price list and details write to Steve 
Nattrass, 21 Studley Close, Romanby, North- 
allerton, N. Yorkshire, DL7 8HZ. Or 
telephone (0609) 2560 5 — 6 p.m. 

WANTED DESPERATELY Peaches radio- 
play and original cover (mint). Raven 3D, Girl 
From The Snow Country with picture bag, 
White Room (pic) and Golden Browh with 
mispressed B side. Will swap for Pink E.P., 
white freebie, Never Mind the Bollocks (pic. 
disc) and cash. Write to Geoff, 15 Brabant 
Road, Cheadle Hulme Cheshire, SK8 7AU. 


All Ads are placed free, but we can’t check them out, so you reply at your own risk! 
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